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DOVER, IN KENT. 


Dover is one of the chief of those sea-port towns 
in England, which are called, from their number, five, 
Cinque Ports. 

It has been a place of considerable national 
importance, from the earliest times of English history. 
By the ancient Britons it was named Dour; by the 
Romans, Dubris, or Dovobernia; and by the Saxons, 
Dovre. The town lies in a valley encompassed by a half 
circle of hills. The extensive and capacious bay of the 
sea in which it is situated, its finely-wooded hills, and 
its streams of fresh water, were natural advantages 
which pointed it out to our British ancestors as a 
spot well suited for a settlement; and when the 
Roman General, Julius Cesar, appeared with his forces 
to imvade the country, he found on those hills a 
powerful army of warriors to oppose his landing. 
Dover, however, became a Roman station, and it is 
supposed that a castle was built by Julius Cesar on 
the spot where Dover Castle now stands. At all 
events, the station acquired a high degree of eminence, 
under the Roman government, on account of its 
situation on the shore, and its short distance from 
the coast of Gaul, or, as we now call the country, 
France. From its advantages also in these points, 
it then was, and has ever since continued to be, the 
chief port of mtercourse between this kingdom and the 
coatinent of Europe. 

In the Saxon times, Dover enjoyed many important 
privileges; amongst others, a most valuable one, 
namely, that whoever resided constantly in the town, 
and paid custom to the King, should be free of toll 
throughout all England. King Edward, who was 
named the Confessor, granted to the barons of 
Dover a court for hearing and determining criminal 
and civil causes. In the ancient Doomsday Survey, 
this town stands at the head of the county of Chenth, 
or Kent, and the same ancient record provides that 
king’s messengers, on their way to France, shall pay 
three-pence for the passage of a horse in the winter, 
and two-pence in the summer, and the burgesses or 
townspeople were to find a steersman and one 
assistant; and if more were required, these were to 
be provided by the king. This may be considered 
as the most ancient regulation of the price of a 
passage from England to France now to be found, 
and from this period Dover became the general port 
used by the government, and by the merchants 
trading to and from other lands, as well as by persons 
going on a pilgrimage to the Hoiy Land, or returning 
from it. 

In the reign of Henry the Third, the passage-fare 
was two shillings for a horseman, and sixpence for a 
man on foot, and Richard the Second even made a 
statute that all strangers, pilgrims, and travellers on 
business, should embark and land only at this port. 
The passage-boats were numerous, and are frequently 
mentioned in the records of the times, under the 
various and curious names of forecasts, crayers, 
passagers and baylings: they paid two shillings each 
voyage to what was termed the fareship box, the 
contents of which, under the direction of four warders, 
went to the preservation of the wyke, or ancient 
harbour. : 

In the early periods of our history, Dover fre- 
quently presented a scene of splendour, activity, and 
magnificence, in the large fleets and armies of 
England, which, in time of war, assembled there on 
their way to the opposite coast of France. In 1189, 
that noble warrior King Richard the First embarked 
at this port when he set out on one of what were 
then called Crusades, or wars waged in the Holy 
Land against the Mohammedans, with a view to take 
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the holy -city of Jerusalem out of their hands, 
King Richard set out with a hundred sail of ships 
and eighty galleys, and landed at Gravelines on the 
same night. 

In the year 1213, also, Dover witnessed a scene of 
vast grandeur and magnificence, though not unmixed 
with circumstances of a very humiliating character, 
Here that weak and wavering monarch, King John, 
was then residing at the Maison Dieu, a celebrated 
religious edifice built by his faithful subject and 
honest minister, Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, 
Lord Chief Justice of England and constable of 
Dover Castle, for the accommodation of the numerous 
pilgrims who passed through Dover on their way to 
visit the tomb of Thomas a Becket at Canterbury, 
Whilst residing there King John issued his precepts 
to the earls, barons, knights, and military tenants of 
the realm, to assemble in preparation against an at- 
tack then about to be made by Philip King of France, 
in consequence of the command of the Pope, Innocent 
the Third, whom John had displeased. 

This call of King John produced one of the most 
imposing and magnificent displays of the power of 
England ever witnessed. It brought together the 
whole naval and military force of the kingdom. In- 
deed it was so great, that provisions could not be 
obtained for them. Even after all those who were 
not completely appointed and equipped had been 
dismissed, there remained an army of sixty thousand 
men! But, notwithstanding the presence of this force, 
the courage of the king failed him. He was alarmed 
because the pope had presumed to lay the kingdom 
under what was called an interdict, namely, a command 
from the bishop of Rome that, among other things, all 
the churches in England should be shut up. He knew 
also that the French king, besides a large army, had 
collected a fleet of seventeen hundred ships of various 
sizes, for the purpose of invading the country, and 
therefore he took the disgraceful course of submitting 
to the pope and doing homage to Pandulphus the 
pope’s legate or minister, for his kingdom, instead of 
meeting his enemy boldly, and trusting to the faith- 
fulness of his troops, and to the justice of his cause. 
However, though the king had thus basely satisfied 
the pope, the king of France was not to be so gasily 
satisfied. Having been at vast expense in fitting out 
his forces, he was resolved not to retire, as the pope, 
who had stirred him up, then wished him to do, but 
persisted in prosecuting his attack on England. In 
the contest he met his deserts. The English fleet 
under the Earl of Salisbury, though vastly inferior 
in number, sailed from Dover, and attacked the 
French so vigorously in their harbours, that they 
took three hundred of their ships, destroyed cme 
hundred more, whilst King Philip himself set the re- 
mainder on fire. And thus was wiped away the dis- 
grace brought upon the country by John’s conduct*. 

The most remarkable building in Dover, is, of 
course, its ancient Castle, supposed by some to have 
been founded by Julius Cesar, but in the opinion of 
others, by Claudius. This celebrated edifice will be 
fully described on a future occasion. 

In 1216, Lewis, the Dauphin of France, landed at 
Stonar, near Sandwich, captured several strong places, 
and besieged Dover Castle, but was unable to take 
it; and in the reign of Edward the First a great 
part of the town, with some religious houses, was 
burnt by the French, who were, nevertheless, soon 
driven back to their ships. According to the town 
records, Dover, in the reign of Edward the Second, 
was divided into twenty-one wards, each of which 
was compelled to provide, at its own charge, a ship 


* Chiefly abridged from the United Service Journal, 
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for the king's service, and in return the town had the 
exclusive privilege of a license for a packet-boat, to 
convey passengers to and from France. In 1382, 
Anne, Daughter of the Emperor Charles the Fourth, 
and afterwards consort to Richard the Second, arrived 
here. When the Emperor Sigismund disembarked 
at Dover, in 1416, on a visit to his cousin, Henry 
the Fifth, he was formally met at the water’s edge 
by the Duke of Gloucester and several of the nobi- 
lity, with drawn swords, in order to oppose his land- 
ing, should the object of his visit prove to be of a 
hostile nature. In 1520 the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth was met by Henry the Eighth, whence both 
monarchs proceeded to Canterbury, and there kept 
the festival of Whitsuntide. Henry, aware of the 
importance of Dover, then called “ the key of the 
kingdom,” contributed £80,000 towards the erection 
of « pier, which was completed in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, at which period the harbour likewise was con- 
stantly undéfgéing improvements. Its more effectual 
preservation is to be ascribed to the charter of James 
the First, under which were appointed eleven com- 
missioners (the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
the Lieutenant of the Castle, and the Mayor of 
Dover, being always the principal),as special con- 
servators of the port, incorporated under the title of 
“ Warden and Assistants of the Port and Harbour 
of the Port of Dover ;” and their powers have been 
repeatedly enlarged by acts passed in subsequent 
reigns. In 1814, on the restoration of Louis the 
Eighteenth to the French throne, his Majesty George 
the Fourth (then Prince Regent,) accompanied that 
sovereign to Dover; and, in the same year, Alex- 
ander, Emperor of Russia, and Frederick William, 
King.of Prussia, with the veteran Blucher, and other 
distinguished foreigners in their train, embarked at 
Boulogne on board his Majesty’s ship the Impreg- 
nable, bearing the flag of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Clarence, as admiral of the fleet, and landed 
here on a visit to the Prince Regent. 

The town, which is built in a semicircular form, is 
seated in a beautiful valley, between stupendous cliffs 
of chalk-stone, from the summits of which the view 
of the sea in front, with the opposite coast of France, 
is grand and beautiful. It is well built, many of the 
houses being excellent, and most of them modern ; 
it has one principal street, more than a mile long, 
and several inferior ones, which are well paved, and 
lighted with gas, under an act passed in the 3rd of 
George IV. On the parade are warm, cold, and 


shower baths of salt water, with every accommoda- | 


tion for sea-bathing : also good libraries and reading- 
rooms. The many respectable families which fre- 
quent the town during the summer, have rendered it 
a watering-place of great celebrity. The environs 
are delightfully picturesque, and there are several 
fine views in the neighbourhood. 

[Lewis's Topographical Dictionary.] 





Festivats, when duly observed, attach men to the civil 
and religious institutions of their country; it is an evil, 
therefore, when they fall into disuse. For the same reason 
the loss of local observances is to be regretted: who is 
there that does not remember their effect upon himself in 
early life—Seouruey. 


PyTHAGORAS advises that every man, who is about to do 
a wicked action, should above all things stand in awe of 
himself, and dread the witness within him, who sits as a 
spy over all his actions, and will be sure one day or other, 
to accuse him to himself, and put him on such a rack, as 
shall make him accuse himself to others too.——Souru. 


Ir is manifest that all government of action is to be | 


obtained by knowledge, and knowledge, best, by gathering 
many knowledges, which is reading ——Sir P. Sipnzy. | 
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JUVENILE VAGRANTS. 


Accounts lately received from the Cape of Good Hope 
report the success of an experiment made in this 
country, for the purpose of training young men to. 
be sent out to the colonies as labourers. The process 
has been for some time in operation by a Society for 
the education, employment, and maintenance of juve- 
nile vagrants. After a certain time employed in com- 
municating to them the requisite knowledge, they are 
shipped off to such of the colonies as may appear to be 
most in want of labourers, and where they frequently 
prove an acquisition. In the early part of the pre- 
sent year, twenty-four of these youths were sent to the 
Cape of Good Hope, one half of the expense of their 
conveyance being defrayed by the Government. They 
were all advantageously placed soon after their ar- 
rival; and, on the plan becoming known in the Colony, 
numerous applications have been sent to England, to 
have a greater number sent out. The whole system 
is, consequently, likely to undergo a considerable ex- 
tension here at home. 

The objects of this Institution are to reclaim, and 
to provide suitable ssituations for, boys who may be 
living in a state of vagrancy, or without auy osten- 
sible means of honestly obtaining a livelihood ; who 
have been discharged from prisons; or who, by their 
misconduct, are become unmanageable by their 
parents, parishes, or others intrusted with the care 
of them ; to afford aid to industrious small trades- 
men, artisans, and labourers, in reclaiming and dis- 
posing of such of their children as have been en- 
trapped by the receivers of stolen goods, or seduced 
by the gangs of depredators which abound in the 
metropolis ; and, ultimately, when arrangements for 
that purpose have been completed, to extend the like 
assistance to female children similarly situated. 

Between July, 1832, and May, 1833, this Society 
sent out to the Cape of Good Hope sixty-five boys. 
Earl Grosvenor is the President, and Captain Brenton, 
of the Royal Navy, Chairman, of this benevolent In- 
stitution. 





EPITAPH IN BROMLEY CHURCHYARD, KENT, 
BY DR. HAWKESWORTH. 





Near this place lies the body of 
Exizaspetn Monk, 
who departed this life on the 27th day of August, 1753, 
aged 101. 
She was the widow of John Monk, late of this parish, blacksmith, 
her second husbaad, 
to whom she had been a wife near fifty years, 
by whom she had no children, 
and of the issue of the first marriage none lived to the second. 
But Virtue 
would not suffer her to be childless. 
An infant, to whom and to whose father and mother she had been nurse, 
(such is the uncertainty of temporal prosperity a 
became dependent upon strangers for the necessaries of life: 
to him she afforded the protection of a mother. 
This parental charity was returned with filial affection ; 
and she was supported in the feebleness of age, 
by him whom she had cherished in the helplessness of infancy. 
Let it be remembered, ee 
that there is no station in which. industry will not obtain 
power to be liberal; _ . 
nor any character on which liberality will not 
confer honour. ; 
She had long been prepared by a simple and unaffected piety 
for that awful moment which, however delayed, 
is universally sure. ; 
How few are allowed an equal time of probation! 
How many by their lives appear to presume upon more . 
To preserve the memory of this person, 
but yet more to perpetuate the lesson of her life, 
this stone was erected by voluntary contributions. 





Tur houses of beavers have each no more than one open- 
is under water, and always below the thickness 

of the ice. By this means they escape the effects of the 
frost. They seldom quit their houses, unless they are dis- 


| turbed, or their provisions fail them.——E. J. 
urbed, 0 P 8 
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Ir is pretty generally known that, the value of 
Church Preferment in the Diocese of St. David's 
being extremely small, a great proportion of its 
Clergy, till of late years, were educated at Grammar 
Schools, licensed for that purpose by the Bishops of 
the Diocese, the expense of which was very trifling 
compared with that of a residence at the English 
Universities. This system, though attended with 
some advantages, was found to be productive of very 
serious evils. The idea first suggested itself to the 
venerable Bishop Burgess, then Bishop of St. 
David's, of founding a College which should unite 
the advantages of a sound education and strict 
discipline, with such a limited scale of expense as 
would meet the exigencies of the country. With 
this end in view, his lordship collected subscriptions 
for nearly twenty years, and in the ‘year 1822, 
before he quitted the diocese, had the satisfaction of 
laying the foundation of St. Davip's CoLLEce, at 
Lampeter, in Cardiganshire,-on a site granted by the 
Lord of the Manor, J. S. Harford, Esq., for the 
accomplishment of the objects he had so long had 
at heart. The building was finally completed, and 
opened for the reception of students on the first of 
March, 1827, the cost of the structure having been 
about £20,000. . Of this sum, £5000. was contri- 
buted by Government, during the administration of 
Lord Liverpool; and one of the last acts of Mr. 
Canning’s life, was the grant of an additional £1000 
for the same purpose, and a munificent donation of 
£1000 was presented by his late Majesty King 
George the Fourth. A charter of incorporation 
was also granted to the College, the corporate body 
to consist of a principal and four professors; and 
his Majesty was enabled, by act of parliament, to 
transfer to the College the patronage of six bene- 
fices, to be annexed in future to the professorships, 
and held in trust by the professors during their 
continuance in their official situations. 

It is to be regretted, however, that the funds at the 
disposal of the College have never yet been so ample 
as to place it on the liberal footing which was 
originally contemplated. Two only of the profes- 
sorships have yet been filled up, the income of the 
College not being adequate to the maintenance of 
the other two, in consequence of which the course of 
education is necessarily confined within narrower 
limits than it would otherwise be. 

As the College 1s not entitled to confer degrees, 





the main consideration by which it must be recom- 
mended is the smallness of the expense incurred by 
its members, compared with that which is entailed 
by a residence at the Universities; the whole charge 
of College bills being about £55 per annum to each 
student. By those who are unacquainted with the 
circumstances of the country, for the benefit of 
which the College was mainly designed, it may per- 
haps be deemed matter of surprise, that with so small 
an annual expense as is above stated, any additional 
assistance should be required. But this sum is large 
in proportion to what was spent under the old system 
of education in the licensed grammar-schools, and 
considerable in proportion to the means of the class 
from which the great body of the Welch Clergy has 
hitherto been, and still must be, supplied. Those 
schools are now at an end. The College, if sup- 
ported, and enabled to adapt itself to the circum- 
stances of the country, will answer every purpose 
that can be required, and needs only a very small 
measure of assistance in order to make it an effective 
instrument of advancing the interests of true religion, 
both in Wales and in other parts of the kingdom. 
The number of its present members is not more 
than thirty-six, while its accommodations are sufficient 
for sixty-five. 





THE GREAT CLOCK AT STRASBURG. 


Turs celebrated specimen of early clock-making, 
was invented by Dasipodius and Wolkinstenius, 
two famous working mathematicians, in the year 
1571*. It stands within the Cathedral of Strasburg, 
and its details, which are exceedingly curious, are 
described at some length in the Strasburg Chronicle, 
whence the following particulars are abridged. 


* A curious circumstance is related of the construction of this 
clock. It is of very complicated and delicate workmanship, and 
the artisan, who contrived and made it, becoming blind before he 
had terminated his labour, it became a question of some difficulty, 
and of much importance, how the work was to be completed: the 
public authorities engaged other mechanics; but they being ignorant 
of the design upon which the whole was meant to be constructed, 
were unable to proceed, and the blind artisan, anxious to reap all 
the honour himself, not willing that others should have the credit of 
finishing that, which their genius could not have enabled them to 
begin, refused to communicate any information, but offered to 
complete the work, blind as he was; and this very wonderful and 
ingenious piece of mechanism now remains, not only a monument 
of the genius of the maker, but a curious illustration of the 
power of habit, as well as of the acuteness communicated to one 
sense by the deprivation of another.—Inouts’s Tour in the Tyrol. 

Another account states that two persons were at the same time en 
gaged in the construction of the pe 
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“« Herein nme things are to be considered, whereof 
eight are in the wall; the ninth stands on the 

ound three feet from the wall. This is a great 
lobe of the heavens, in which are three motions; 
one of the whole globe, which displays the whole 
heavens, and moves about from the east to the west 
in-twenty-four hours; the second is of the sun, 
which runs through the signs once every year; the 
third is of the moon, which runs her course in 
twenty-eight days. So that in this globe you may 
view the motions of the whole heavens, the motions 
of the sun and moon, every minute of an hour, the 
rising and falling of every star, described! The 
instruments of these motions are hid in the body of 
a pelican, under the globe. The pole-is lifted up to 
the elevation of Strasburg, and noted by a fair star 
made of brass; the zenith is declared by an angel 
placed in the midst of the meridian. 

“ The second to be observed, are two great circles 
one within another, one eight feet, the other nine feet 
broad; the outmost moves from the north to the 
south once in a year, and hath two angels, one on 
the north-side which points every day in the week; 
the other, on the south-side, which points what day 
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shall be one half year after. The inner circle moves 
from south to north, once in a hundred years, and 
hath many things described about it; as the year of 
the world, the year of our Lord, the circle of the 
sun, the processions of equinoctials, with the change 
of the celestial points, which things fall out by the , 
motions which are called ¢repidations; the leap-year, 
the moveable feasts, and the dominical letter, or 
golden number, as it turns every year. There is an 
immoveable index, which encloses for every year, all 
these things, the lower part of which index is 
joined to another round circle which is immoveable ; 
wherein the province of Alsatia and the city of 
Strasburg are described. On both sides of the cir- 
cles, on the wall, the eclipses of the sun and moon 
are told for many years, from 1573 to 1624. 

“The third thing, is a weekly motion of the 
planets ; on Sunday, the sun is drawn about in his 
chariot, as the day is spent, and before he be full in, 
you have Monday, that is the moon clear forth, and“ 
the horses of Mars’ chariot putting forth their heads: 
and so for every day in the week. 

“The fourth thing is a dial for the minutes of the 
hour. On the north-side, a child, with a sceptre in 
his hand, tells every stroke of the clock; another 
child, on the south-side, has an hour-glass in his 
hand, which runs just with the clock, and when the 
clock has struck, he turns his glass. Above the 
minute-dial is a dial for the hour; the outermost 
circumference contains the hours, but within it is 
‘a perfect astrolabe, whereby is shown the motion of 
every planet, his aspect, and in what sign, degree, 
and hour, every one is in every hour of the day; the 
opposition likewise of the sun and moon, and the 
head and tail of the dragon. 

“The sixth thing is a circle, wherein are the two 
signs of the moon’s rising and falling; at two hollow 
places it is seen at what state she is, and her age is 
declared by an index. 

“The seventh thing consists of four little bells, 
whereon the quarters of the hour are struck; at the 
first quarter comes forth a little boy, and strikes the 
first bell with an apple, and goes and stays at the 
fourth bell, until the next quarter; then comes a 
youth, and with a dart strikes two bells, and succeeds 
into the place of the child; at the third comes forth 
a man in arms, with a halbert in his hand, and 
strikes three bells, he succeeding into the place of 





the youth; at the fourth quarter, comes an old man 
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with a staff, having a crook at the end, and he strikes 
the four bells, and stands at the fourth quarter, until 
the next quarter: immediately to strike the clock 
comes Death in a room above the others, for this is 
the eighth thing: and that at each quarter he comes 
forth, to catch each of those former ages away with 
him; but at a contrary side, comes forth a figure 
intended to represent our Saviour, which drives him 
in: but when the last quarter is heard, Death has 
leave to go to the bell, which he strikes with his 
bone, and stands at the bell, as the old man does at 
his quarter-bell, till the next quarter, and then they 
go in both together. 

“ The ninth and last thing in this right line, is the 
tower at the top of the work, wherein is a chime, 
which goes at three, seven, and eleven o'clock, each 
time a different tune; and at Christmas, Easter, and 
Whitsuntide, a thanksgiving: and when this chime 
has done, the cock (which stands on the top of the 
tower, and the north side of the main work,) having 
stretched out his neck, shakes his comb, claps his 
wings twice, and crows twice. ‘ The tower contains 
the curious machinery, the whole of which has long 
been out of repair.” 














‘Wali: 





CURIOUS CLOCK, AT STRASBURG. 





F{x who never relaxes into sportiveness is a wearisome 
companion; but beware of him who jests at every thing! 
such men disparage, by some ludicrous association, all 
objects which are presented to their thoughts, and thereby 
render themselves incapable of any emotion, which can 
either elevate or soften them ; they bring upon their moral 
being, an influence more withering than the blasts of the 
desert.—SouTHEY. 


To criminate and recriminate never yet was the road to 
reconciliation.—BURKE, 
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ENGLISH PROSE WRITERS. 
No. IV. Srr Henry Worron. 


Srr Henry Worron was born in the year 1568, at 
Bocton Hall, in Kent, the seat of the Wottons. He 
was the only son of Sir Thomas Wotton, by his 
second wife. “ His mother undertook to be tutoress 
unto him during much of his childhood, for whose 
care and pains he paid her, each day, with such 
visible signs of future perfection in learning, as 
turned her employment into a pleasing trouble.” He 
was then prepared for a public school by a private 
tutor, and removed, at a very early age, to Win- 
chester, “ a place of strict discipline and order, that 
so he might in his youth be moulded into a method 
of living by rule, which his wise father knew to be 
the most necessary way to make the future part of 
his life both happy to himself, and useful for the dis- 
charge of all business, both public and private.” 
From Winchester he went to Oxford, where he 
stayed till about two years after his father’s death, 
and then, being twenty-two years old, he “ laid aside 
his books, and betook himself to the useful library 
of travel, and a more general conversation with man- 
kind.” After spending nine years abroad, he re- 
turned to England about the thirtieth year of his 
age. “ He was of a choice shape, tall of stature, 
and of a most persuasive behaviour, which was so 
mixed with sweet discourse and civilities, as gained 
him much love from all persons with whom he entered 
into an acquaintance. And whereas he was neted in 
his youth for a sharp wit, and apt to jest, that by 
time and travel was so polished, and made so useful, 
that his company seemed to be one of the delights of 
mankind.” The Earl of Essex, Queen Elizabeth's 
favourite, made him one of his secretaries. Although 
not of that faction which encouraged the Earl to 
those undertakings which caused his fall, yet he 
thought it prudent to leave England as sodn as his 
master was apprehended. By the help of favourable 
winds, and liberal payment of the mariners, he was 
set upon the French shore within sixteen hours after 
his departure from London. The Earl was beheaded, 
and his other secretary, Mr. Cuffe, with many other 
persons, executed. 

Queen Elizabeth was now fast declining, and as it 
was plain that her death would be a critical time for 
destroying or establishing the Protestant religion, the 
Papists looked with dread to the probability of her 
being succeeded by James of Scotland. The Grand 
Duke of Florence discovered a design to assassinate 
this King, and abhorring the intended crime, resolved 
to put him on his guard. Sir H. Wotton, who was 
then at Florence, was despatched to Scotland for this 
purpose. He travelled as an Italian into Norway, 
and, passing from Norway into Scotland, found King 
James at Stirling. He called himself Octavio Baldi, 
and being admitted to an audience, presented his 
letters, and, whispering to the King that he was an 
Englishman, “ besought him for a more private 
audience, and that he might be concealed during his 
abode there, which was about three months.” After 
the death of Elizabeth he was summoned to London 
by King James, and appointed his ambassador to the 
state of Venice, where he obtained great credit and 
influence during a residence of nearly twenty years. 
He returned to England the year before King James 
died ; but his salary had been ill paid, and he, con- 
sequently, found himself involved in debts, which 
pressed heavily upon his spirits. “‘ He was always so 
careless of money,” says Isaac Walton, “ as though 
our Saviour’s words, ‘ Care not for to-morrow,’ were 
to be literally understood.” 

The Provostship of Eton College became vacant 
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about this time, and Sir Henry, “ who had, for many 
years, rolled the restless stone of a state-employment, 
knowing, experimentally, that the great blessing of 
sweet content was not to be found in multitudes of 
men or business, and that a college was the fittest 
place to nourish holy thoughts, and to afford rest 
both to his body and mind,” applied for and obtained 
the place. 

Being now settled, according to the desires of his 
heart, his first study was the statutes of the college, 
by which he conceived himself bound to enter into 
holy orders, which he did without loss of time. 

« And now to speak a little of the employment of 
his time in the college. After his customary public 
devotions, he used to retire into his study, and spend 
some hours in reading the Bible, and authors in 
divinity, closing up his meditations with private 
prayer. When he was once seated to dinner, then 
nothing but cheerful thoughts possessed his mind, 
and those still increased by constant company at his 
table of such persons as brought thither additions 
both of learning and pleasure; but some part of 
most days was usually spent in philosophical conclu- 
sions. Nor did he forget his innate pleasure of 
angling, which he would usually call ‘ his idly time 
not idly spent, saying often he would rather live five 
May months than forty Decembers. 

“ He was a constant cherisher of all those youths 
in that school, in whom he found either a constant 
diligence, or a genius that prompted them to learn- 
ing; and constantly bred up one or more hopeful 
youths, whom he picked out of the school, and took 
into his own domestic care, and to attend him at 
his meals. 

“ He was a great enemy to wrangling disputes of 
religion. A certain Roman Catholic priest, invited 
him one evening to hear their vesper-music at church: 
the priest seeing Sir Henry stand obscurely in a 
corner, sends to him by a boy of the choir this 
question, written on a small piece of paper; ‘ where 
was your religion to be found before Luther?’ To 
which question Sir Henry presently underwrit,— 
‘ My religion was to be found then where your's is 
not to be found now,—in the written word of God.’ 

“To one that asked him whether a Papist might 
be saved, he replied, ‘ You may be saved without 
knowing that,—look to yourself.’ And he ordered 
the following sentence to be inscribed on his tomb,— 
‘ The itch of disputation will prove the scab of the 
church.” 

He died in December, 1639; or, in the beau- 
tiful language of his biographer, “that part of him 
which could not die, put off mortality with as 
much content and cheerfulness as human frailty is 
capable of, being then in great tranquillity of mind, 
and in perfect peace with God and man.’ 


[From Isaac Watron.] 


Wuen Drexelius was asked by his friend Faustinus, how 
he could do so much as he had done? he answered, “ The 
year has three hundred and sixty-five days, or eight thou- 
sand four hundred and sixty hours: in so many hours 
great things may be done; the slow tortoise made a long 
journey by losing no time.'——BisHop Horne. 


HOPE. 

REFLECTED on the lake, I love 

To see the stars of evening glow, 
So tranquil in the Heaven above, 

So restless in the wave below. 
Thus Heavenly hope is all serene; 

But Earthly hope, how bright soe’er, 
Still flutters o'er this changing scene, 

As false, as fleeting, as ‘tis fair—-H BER. 
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1833.] « 
DOMESTIC EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


In order to form the minds of children, the first 
thing to be done is to conquer their will. To inform 
the understanding is a work of time, and must, with 
children, proceed by slow degrees, as they are able 
to bear it; but the subjecting the will is a thing that 
must be done at once, and the sooner the better ; for, 
by neglecting timely correction, they will contract a 
stubbornness and obstinacy which are hardly ever 
conquered, and not without using such severity as 
would be as painful to me as tothe child. In the 
esteem of the world they pass for kind and indulgent, 
whom I call cruel parents, who permit their children 
to get habits which they know must afterwards be 
broken. When the will of a child is subdued, and 
it is brought to revere and stand in awe of its parents, 
then a great many childish follies and inadvertencies 
may be passed by. Some should be overlooked, and 
others mildly reproved ; but no wilful transgression 
ought ever to be forgiven without such chastisement, 
less or more, as the nature and circumstances of the 
offence may require. I insist upon conquering the 
will of children betimes, because this is the only 
strong and rational foundation of a religious educa- 
tion, without which both precept and example will be 
ineffectual. But when this is thoroughly done, then 
a child is capable of being governed by the reason 
and piety of its parents, till its own understanding 
comes to maturity, and the principles of religion have 
taken root in the mind. Mrs. S. WesLeEy’s Letter 
to her Son. 








Tr is an act both of the greatest goodness and justice, to 
be watchful over the minds and morals of the young under 
our care. It is an act of the greatest goodness to them, 
to form them early, by good instruction and good example, 
to the fear and worship of God; for this is taking the best 
method that is in the power of man, to provide for their 
happiness, in this world and the next. But it is alsoa 
matter of strict justice; for God, who hath commanded the 
children to honour their parents, hath, on the other hand, 
laid it as a duty upon parents and superiors, to bring up 
their children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord; 
and to set them only such example, that they may appear 
honourable in the eyes of their children: not only as 
parents, for their authority, but as Christians, for their 
virtue. They, therefore, who desire to be recorded, like 
Joseph, in the book of life, as just and good; or to be 
called, like Mary, though in a far inferior sense, blessed 
among women; will, among other instances of piety and 
virtue, give all diligence that their children, and other 
young persons under their care, may be taught early to fear 
and worship their Creator—-Townson. 


“Durine the time I passed at a country school in Cecil 
county, in Maryland,” says Dr. Rush of Philadelphia, “ I 
often went on a holiday with my school-fellows to see an 
Eagle’s-nest, upon the summit of a dead tree in the neigh- 
bourhood of the school, during the time of the incubation 
of that bird. The daughter of the farmer in whose field 
the tree stood, and with whom I became acquainted, mar- 
ried, and settled in this city about forty years ago. In our 
occasional interviews, we now and then spoke of the inno- 
cent haunts and rural pleasures of our youth, and among 
ether things, of the Eagle’s-nest in her father's field. A 
few years ago I was called to visit this woman, when she 
was in the lowest stage of a typhus-fever. Upon entering 
her room I caught her eye, and with a cheerful tone of 
Voice, said only, the Eagle’s-nest. She seized my hand 
without being able to speak, and discovered strong emotions 
of pleasure in her countenance, probably, from a sudden 
association of ali her early domestic connexions and enjoy- 
ments, with the words I had uttered. From that time she 
began to recover. She is now living, and seldom fails, 
when we meet, to salute me with the echo of “ the Eagle’s- 
nest.’ "——Brown’s Philosophy of the Human Mind. 


Porrnyry's comparison is very just, that a full meal is 
like Sisera’s banquet, at the end of which there is a nail 
struck into a man’s temples, 
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APPLICATION OF THE Forcr oF GRAVITY TO THE GERMI- 
NATION OF PLANTs.—As a curious instance of adaptation 
between the foree of gravity, and forces which exist in the 
vegetable world, we may take the positions of fiowers. 
Some flowers grow with the hollow of their cup upwards: 
others “hang the pensive head,” and turn the opening 
downwards. Now of these “ nodding flowers,” as Linnzeus 
calls them, he observes that they are such as have their 
pistils longer than the stamens; and, in consequence of 
this position, the dust from the anthers which are at the 
end of the stamens can fall upon the stigma or extremity 
of the pistil; which process is requisite for making the 
flower fertile. Other botanists have remarked, that the 
position changes at different periods of the flower's 
progress. The pistil of the Euphorbia (which is a little 
globe or germen upon a slender stalk) grows upright at 
first, and is taller than the stamens: at the period suited to 
its fecundation, the stalk bends under the weight of the 
ball at its extremity, so as to depress the germen below the 
stamens: after this it again becomes erect, the globe being 
now a fruit filled with fertile seeds. 

The positions in all these cases depend upon the length 
and flexibility of the stalk which supports the flower, or, in 
the case of the Euphorbia, the germen. It is clear that a 
very slight alteration in the force of gravity, or in the 
stiffness of the stalk, would entirely alter the position of 
the flower-cup, and thus make the continuation of the 
species impossible. We have therefore here a little me- 
chanical contrivance, which would have been frustrated if 
the proper intensity of gravity had not been assumed in the 
reckoning. An earth greater or smaller, denser or rarer 
than the one on which we live, would require a change in 
the structure and strength of the footstalks of all the little 
flowers that hang their heads under our hedges. There is 
something curious in thus considering the whole mass of 
the earth from pole to pole, and from circumference to 
centre, as employed in keeping a snow-drop in the position 
most suited to the promotion of its vegetable health—— 
WueEwe... Bridgewater Treatise. 


TRAVELLING IN ENGLAND A Century aco.—In De- 
cember, 1703, Charles the Third, King of Spain, slept at 
Petworth on his way from Portsmouth to Windsor; and 
Prince George of Denmark went to meet him by desire of 
the Queen. In the relation of the journey given by one of 
the prince's attendants, he states; ‘we set out at six in 
the morning, by torchlight, to go to Petworth, and did not 
get out of the coaches (save only when we were overturned 
or stuck fast in the mire) till we arrived at our journey’s 
end. “Twas a hard service for the prince to sit fourteen 
hours in the coach that day without eating any thing, and 
passing through the worst ways I ever saw in my life. 
We were thrown but once, indeed, in going, but our coach, 
which was the leading one, and his highness’s body coach, 
would have suffered very much, if the nimble boors of 
Sussex had not frequently poised it, or supported it with 
their shoulders, from Godalming almost to Petworth; and 
the nearer we approached the duke’s house the more 
inaccessible it seemed to be. The last nine miles of the 
way cost us six hours’ time to conquer them; and indeed 
we had never done it, if our good master had not several 
times lent us a pair of horses out of his own coach, 
whereby we were enabled to trace out the way for him.” 
Afterwards, writing of his departure on the following day 
from Petworth to Guildford, and thence to Windsor, he 
says; “I saw him (the prince) no more, till I found him 
at supper at Windsor; for there we were overturned (as 
we had been once before the same morning) and broke 
our coach; my Lord Delaware had the same fate, and so 
had several others." ——Annals of Queen Anne. 


Ir is by affliction chiefly that the heart of man is purified, 
and that the thoughts are fixed on a better state. Pros- 
perity, alloyed and imperfect as it is, has power to 
intoxicate the imagination, to fix the mind upon the present 
scene, to produce confidence and elation, and to make him 
who enjoys affluence and honours forget the hand by which 
they were bestowed, It is seldom that we are otherwise, 
than by afiliction, awakened to a sense of our own imbe- 
cility, or taught to know how little all our acquisitions can 
conduce to safety or to quiet; and how justly we may 
ascribe to the superintendence of a higher Power, those 
blessings which, in the wantonness of success, we con- 
sidered as the attainments of our policy or courage,—~ 
JOHNSON, 
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CHINESE FEAT CF STRENGTH. 


Tax exhibition cf supporting pyramids of men is a 
very ancient one. Claudian, the Roman poet, de- 
scribes it :— 

Men pil’d on men, with active leaps arise, 

And build the breathing fabric to the skies 

A sprightly youth, above the topmost row, 

Points the ta!l pyramid, and crowns the show; 


and, in modern times, it has often been revived, 
especially by Belzoni, who performed this feat in 
various parts of Great Britain, before he became the 
explorer and illustrator of Egyptian antiquities. 

The simplest form of this feat consists in placing 
men on each other's shoulders, so that each row con- 
sists of a man fewer, till they form a pyramid by 
terminating with a single person. ‘The feat repre- 
sented in the engraving, however, eclipses all others 


CHINESE FEAT OF STRENGTH. 


of similar description in -mechanical strength and 
dexterity. It was thus exhibited in a Chinese theatre. 
Four men placed themselves in a solid square, two 
others then got up and placed themselves on their 
shoulders, and one man again ascended upon theirs ; 
another performer then mounted a ladder, and got 
on the shoulders of the last; this raised him as high 
as the top of the scenes, from whence another man 
was handed to him, whom he took in his right hand 
by the waistband, and held up over his head a con- 
siderable time ; then raising one leg, he balanced him- 
self and his burden on the other ; after this he threw 
the man, as shown in the cut, among the surrounding 
actors, who caught him in their arms, whilst he de- 
scended by a somerset on the other side. 
Addison tells us, that, in his travels through Italy, 
he witnessed the following annual exhibition, which 
is peculiar to the Venetians :—‘ A set of artisans, by 
the help of poles, which they laid across each other's 
shoulders, built themselves up into a kind of pyramid, 
so that you saw a pile of men in the air of four or 
five rows, rising one above another. The weight was 
‘so equally distributed, that every man was well able 
to bear his part of it; the stories, if they might be 
so called, growing less and less as they advanced 
higher and higher ; a little boy represented the top 
of the pyramid, who, after a short space, leaped off, 
with a great deal of dexterity, into the arms of one 
who caught him at the bottom.” 








ANNIVERSARIES 1N OCTOBER. 


MONDAY, 28th, Soe ae 
900 Alfred.the Great died; he-was interred at Winchester. ~ 
1216. Henry 111. ctowned at Gloucester, when only nine years of age 
1746. Lama a second time destroyed by an earthquake. 


Sr. Simon and Sr. Jupe.—The joint Festival of these two. eminént 
Apostles was instituted in 1091. Of their history little is knowa 
with certainty, nor is there much traditional account of them. St, 
Simon is only mentioned in the enumeration of the Apostles, and is 
there called Simon the Canaanite, to distinguish him from Simon 
Peter; but from hence it is inferred, that he was a native of Cana, 
and that it was at the marriage of this Apostle that our blessed 
Saviour performed his first miracle. 

Of St. Jude all we know is that he was the son of Cleopas, and 
the brother of St. James the Less, consequently cousin-german to 
the Lord. In St. John’s Gospel his question to our Saviour is 
recorded, and this is the only mention of him, except the enumera- 
tion of his name in the general catalogue of the Apostles; in the 
Acts he is not even alluded to. . His Epistle, which is addressed to 
Christians in general, was for some time not universally received, on 
account of the quotation it is supposed to contain from the apocry-. 
phal Book of Enoch, but it has long been received as genuine by 
the whole Church. 

Both these Apostles are supposed to have died a natural death.. 


TUESDAY, 29th. 

1618 Sir Walter Raleigh beheaded in Old Palace-yard, the victim 
of a court intrigue. Thirteen years elapsed between his con- 
demnation and execution; he was even allowed to make a 
voyage to the colony which he had planted in America; but, 
the courtiers not reaping the golden harvest expected, he was, 
at his return, recommitted to the Tower, and executed. 


WEDNESDAY, 30th. 

1485 Henry VII. crowned at Westminster, on which occasion he 
instituted the corps of Yeomen of the Guards. 

1755 Antigua and most of the West India Islands were visited by 
an earthquake. 

1760 The first stone of Blackfriars Bridge laid. 

1803 The French evacuated St. Domingo, when all that had be. 
longed to them of that island became the property of the 
Negroes, who chose Dessalines for their chief. 


THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER. 


Turs month has undergone fewer vicissitudes of place and propor 
tion than any of the preceding ones; it was the ninth in the 
Alban Calendar, and became the eleventh only by the insertion of 
January and February at the beginning of the year; nov has it ever 
borne any other appellation, though the Roman senate were de: 
sirous of complimenting ‘Tiberius, who was born in it, by calling it 
after him. its term of thirty days, too, has always remained unva- 
ried, while the other months have been lengthened and curtailed at 
pleasure. The gloomy prospect of approaching winter, and the 
general dreariness of nature at this season, were alleviated to our 
ancestors by the busy preparation for Christmas feastings ; since in 
this month it was necessary to kill and salt the beeves, bacons, and 
muttons, that were to furnish forth the winter’s hospitable board, 
and hence its name of Blotmoneth, from the Saxon word blotan, to 
slay. The allegorical representations of this month consist of a 
man in a changeable suit of green and black, with a crown of ever- 
greens anda bunch of culinary roots in his hand; and the sign of 
Sagittarius in the left side of the picture, into which the sun enters 
on the 22nd day. 
ANNIVERSARIES 
FRIDAY, Ist. 
Att-Satnts’-Day.—This Festival was retained at the Reformation, 
with the intention of commemorating, generally, those holy per 
of whom no particular mention was made, or indeed required, ak 
to celebrate whom, individually, the days of the whole year 
not suffice. It was originally instituted in the year 607, wheniti 
Pantheon was taken from the heathen, and devoted, by a. solem 
consecration to the Christian service, and dedicated to the Ving 
and All Saints, as it had, in its ancient state, been appropriate 
to the worship of all the gods. The per‘od of celebrating the festival 
was changed to this day by Gregory 1V. in 835, to avoid the incon; 
venience of so many persons, as usualiy attended its celebration, 
being taken from their daily and necessary occupations till the 
harvest was got in, and rural labours ended. ol 
SATURDAY, 2nd. \| 
1502 The Harbour of Porto Bello, in the Isthmus of Dariet, 
discovered. A 
SUNDAY, 3rd. 
Twenty-Seconp Sunpay AFTER Trinity. | 
1580 Sir Francis Drake returned from his.voyage round the globe; 
an undertaking which he performed in somewhat less that 
three years. . 
1755 A severe earthquake took place at Madrid ; slighter shocks of 
the same concussion were felt at Portsmouth, and in various 
parts of Surrey and Kent. \ 
1814 The Congress at Vienna was opened, for the general pacificas, 
tion of Europe after the fall of Napoleon. iy 
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